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AN ADDRESS, 



It was late in the evening of Saturday 
se'nnight thfit I heard the melancholy end 
of the unhappy man who the same morning 
had destroyed himself at Bladon. I was 
struck with horror at the account; for though 
we hear of such things too often, yet, thank 
God, it is seldom they happen close to our 
own doors, or in our own neighbourhood. 
Let me repeat the circumstances of the case 
simply as they were related to me. A poor 
man, with a wife and seven small children, 
but with plenty of work and good wages, 
had contracted such a vicious love of drink- 
ing, that he spent all his earnings at the 
ale-house, and left his wife and family to 
shift as they could for themselves. The 
consequence was, that they were naked and 
half-starved. The wife of course urged and 
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entreated him to break off his sad habit, she 
told him that his little ones had no bread 
to eat, that she herself was daily suffering 
hunger, and pain, and wretchedness, and 
that, unless he provided them some food, 
they must all perish together. The poor 
man stung by these reproaches and en- 
treaties (for it appears his heart was not 
yet quite hardened, nor all his better feeUngs 
gone) bid her be comforted, and promised 
to do something to relieve her sorrow, and 
the sufferings of their children. The next 
morning he rose early; his wife hoped he 
was going to work, and nothing more was 
said at their parting on the subject of their 
distress. Presently after she also rose, per- ' 
haps in better spirits Bjid with better hopes 
than she had sometime known. Judge of 
her surprise, her terror, her dismay, when 
she found her unhappy husband, not quietly 
at his work, but hanging by his neck from a 
beam — dead, cold, and stiff! Yes; he h£id 
hanged himself. Unable to bear the tears 
of his little ones, and the reproaches of his 
wife, and the still heavier burden of his own 
guilty conscience, he had endeavoured to 
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lescape from these,: from the world, and from 
himself, by a desperate act of self-destruction . 

I wish to speak as tenderly as I can 
of the departed ; and God forbid we should 
take upon ourselves to pass sentence upon 
or condemn any man. God is the Judge, 
and to Him alone the secrets of all hearts 
are open : but, on the other hand, we must 
uot allow too great tenderness for others to 
prevent our making these dreadful occur- 
rences an useful lesson to ourselves. Charity 
to the dead is a good thing, but charity to 
the living is a better. 

Ah! my friends, what a terrible lesson is 
here! No question can there be but the 
cause of all this misery was drinking to 
excess. Here then is a young man, in 
health and strength, with regular work at 
gpod wages, with a wife and family and 
aged father, with every thing, in short, to 
make one wish to Uve, driven by drinking 
to destroy himself; driven, I say, by exces- 
sive drinking, to desert his wife and family, 
<to quit for ever his friends and every thing 
in the world he most loved, and by his own 
4espQrate act to cut short his own life, and 



hurry himself with all his sins upon his 
head before the judgment-seat of God« 
Now think, for a moment, of all the sad 
circumstances of this dreadful case. Think 
of the young man's father and friends — their 
grief and dismay — think of the wife and sevea 
children, forsaken and destitute — think of 
the unhappy man himself, quite heart-broken 
and undone, seeking a last refuge and escape 
from his wretchedness in a misecable, un- 
natural, sdif-inflicted death. What must 
have been his feelings the night before the 
dreadful act was committed? what must 
have been the travail and anguish of his 
soul, which forced him to choose death, and 
to rush unbidden into the presence of his 
God and Judge, rather- than live on, break 
off his sinful practices, and repent? Perhaps 
he had reasoned with himself according to 
the words of a great writer, 

Try what repentance can. — What can it not ? 
Yet wh&t can it, when one can not repent ? 

He would have returned to his business 
if he could: he would have forsaken his 
wicked companions^ he would have for* 



Bdken the ale*hous6, he would have laboured 
to support his wife and little oftes, he 
would have prayed to God for forgiveness, 
bl^t he could not. Drunkenness had ruined 
his mind and understanding — drunkenness 
had destroyed his courage — drunkenness 
bad quenched the motions of grace — and 
therefore he could not repent. 

O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 

He durst not look back on what he had 
already done; he durst not consider what 
yet awaited -him ; and so, coward like, he 
hid his face in the darkness of everlasting 
night. Such was the miserable life and 
death of a drunkard. 

I wish I could say this is the only case in 
which excessive drinking has been the cause 
of violent and wretched death in our neigh* 
bburhood. How long is it since we heard 
of a poor cooper at Islip, a good workman 
with an excellent business, after drinking to 
excess at the public-house, laying his head on 
his hands, and in a few hours, before reason 
or speech returned, expiring in agony ! At 
Begbrook within the last year one certainly, 
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I bdieve two, have diied wretchedly from acci- 
dents caused by dFuokenness. One lingered 
many weeks at the pnbln^bonse in great 
suffering, the other expired in a few hours; 
but neither had sense or power to pray, or 
to make any shew or sign of repentance. 
And to mention only one more instance, 
we all remember a poor neighbour at Thrup, 
after drinking at the public-house, getting 
into a quarrel and receiving a blow upon his 
neck which produced apoplexy, and in a 
few minutes he was a corpse. Here then are 
five dreadful cases of violent death, all caused 
more or less directly by excessive drinking, 
aU happening within a short space of time, 
all close to our own doors, and as it were 
under our own eyes*^. We cannot there- 
fore doubt the fact, the melancholy fact, 
that, in little more than one year, five 
men of our own neighbourhood have been 
cut off unprepared ; torn from their fa- 
miUes and friends, and hurried before 1;h^ 
judgment-seat of God by a vicious love of 
drinking* I say, we all know th^se things ; 

^ Bladon, Islip, Begbrook, and Thnip/ar^ parishes 
bordering oa Kidlington. 
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.but have we all meditated upon them as we 
ought, and striven to take warning by them? 
> We say, Poor men I and we express our sorrow 
for their relatives and friends ; but have we 
learnt wisdom by their fall, and set ourselves 
in good earnest against the enemy that de- 
stroyed them? I have no wish to say one 
word more against the vice of drunkenness 
than the solid mischief it produces will jus- 
tify ; but can we hear the miserable end of 
these unhappy men, can we think of the 
widowed wife and fatherless children, of the 
sorrowing friends and ruined relatives, with- 
out hating and shuddering at the very name 
of drunkenness ? Can we think that drunk- 
^ennessisthecauseof ten thousand mischiefs— 
to ourselves, in our fortunes, health, under- 
standing, and morals — to our families, in 
their subsistence, peace, order, and satisfac- 
tion — to the neighbourhood and public at 
large, by the outrages, indecencies, and 
extravagancies into which it betrays us — and 
think it without setting ourselves against 
this vice as against a dreaded and detested 
foe? I thank Gk)d we have not yet in 
Kidlington had any case arising out of drunk- 
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enness so dreadful as those I have mentioned, 
but, that we shall long be spared, is more, in 
the present state of things, than any one will 
venture to assert. I tremble when I con- 
sider what may be the end of the nighdy 
revels, the disturbances and violence, the 
4}uarrels and disputes of the ale-house, which 
are too often heard among us. When I 
know, that in this parish mothers and 
children are left almost to starve, while the 
money which should have provided them 
food and clothing is squandered in drink^^^ 
when I remember, that the only case which 
has required the use of our stocks for many 
years was a case of drunkenness, that the 
-only theft for which persons have been sent 
to jail since I have been among you was 
committed at a public-house — when I see a 
man lying in the road in a state of such 
beastly intoxication as to be unable to rise 
or move, (and all these things I have heard 
and seen,) I think it is high time to warn and 
admonish you, and to remind you, that what 
has happened to others may happen any day 
among ourselves. And even if no violent or 
sudden death should befaU the drunkard, of 



iMfe we are dertain, that the lote of drinking 
indulged to excess will ruin the health and 
^iiits, take away the power and almost the 
desire of providing for his family, quench 
the motions of grace, and destroy all thoughts 
of a bfetter life or a better world. And thus, 
Tjome "when or how it may, death will be 
sudden to him, for he will never be pre- 
jpared for it. I have myself, not once ot 
twice only but often, found that children 
have come to this School^ in a morning 
without having tasted food ; I have visited 
their homes in an evening, and found them, 
in the depth of winter, shivering without 
fire : and what was the cause of this distress? 
could no work be found ? or had the parish 
officers refused them rehef ? No such thing. 
In every case the father was a drunkard. 
Yet r have no doubt the father would hav^e 
been highly ofibnded had I ventured to ask 
him whether he loved his children ; he 
would have told me he loved them better 
than his life, aiid all the while he was ruining 
imd starving them that he might indulge 

^ Thiis Address was read in the parish School-room* 
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hid vicious pleasure* Did J say plMSuite 9 
what pleasure can titiere be iu driokiag till 
we destroy reason^ and friendship, and com^ 
mon modesty, and affection? or, supposing 
there could be any pleasure in such indul-*- 
gence, what pleasure would recompense us 
for the loss of health, of friends, of fortune — 
for the distress of a kind wife, and the suf- 
ferings of tender children, and, worse than 
all, for the anger of an offaided God and his 
just judgnaents? 

I have said thus much of the evils of 
diiunkenness, not because I have any satis^* 
faction, in dwelling upon the subject, but 
because I wish to set before you as faithful 
a picture as I can of the horrors of that vice« 
I am sure if you examine them fairly you will 
agree I could not in the discharge of what I 
owe. to truth and you say less* Brethren, 
my heart's desire and prayer to God for you 
is that you may be saved : and, when I see 
a danger which threatens utterly to destroy 
your hpippine^ here and hereafter, how shall 
I satisfy my desires and.my duty towards you 
if I neglect to warn and to awaken you ! 
Some of. you perhaps have heard, that m 
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mal^y parts of the world there is now raging 
a dreadful disease called the cholera im>rbus, 
which daily carries off vast multitudes of 
people, and for which no cure nor relief has 
been discovered. Sixteen thousand persons 
died of it in one city. I see by the papers 
that our Government is taking every possible 
step to prevent the disease entering our own 
country ; the Hiysicians in London meet 
daily to consult about the best method of 
stopping its progress ; and strict orders are 
^en to examine every ship which comes 
from those quarters, that no person affected 
with the disease may be permitted to land 
here ; for then the havoc and misery would 
be dreadful. Every one might expect to 
lose a father, or a brother, or a friend, or 
fiome dear member of his family : and there^ 
fore^ as I said, our Government is using 
every means in its power to prevent the 
spread of the disease, and hinder its appear- 
ance among us. They are only doing their 
duty : and is it not equally the duty of every 
man who loves his country or his neighbour 
to check, as he may, the progress of this 
vice of drunkenness i a disease which spares 
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neither young nor old ; which oLrries off, as 
we have seen, the father of the family, the 
son, the brother, the friend; a disease so 
much more to be dreaded, that whereas the 
cholera morbus may give time for reflection 
and frighten us into seriousness, drunkenness 
on the contrary takes away both, and puts 
from us all thought and inclination to repent. 
No one, I am sure, will deny, that tlie 
vice of drunkenness prevails in the present 
day to a great and frightful excess. Many 
persons ask, What shall we do to check the 
evil ? shall we ask Parliament to make beer 
dear again, and to put down the beer-houses? 
shall we put our names to a paper saying we 
think cheap beer a nuisance and the beer- 
houses a nuisance ? I know many good and 
worthy persons have done so, and already 
many petitions on the subject have been 
forwarded to Parliament ; but I have 
never signed any such petition, and I never 
will. I always rejoice, and always shall 
rejoice, when any of the necessaries or com- 
forts of life are brought within reach of the 
poor, and therefore instead of wishing to 
make beer dearer, I heartily hope it may be 
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bheaper still. To a poor hard-wofking man 
-an occasional pint of' beer must be of very 
great service, both to his health and strength., 
and glad should I be if he could enjoy it 
oftener than he does. But how shall he do 
this, if beer be made dearer, and the ale- 
houses closed ? Besides, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the new Act of Parliament about 
beer and beer houses has been the cause of 
all the ievil. Drunkenness is not a vice of 
to-day or yesterday, but is of long standing, 
and, I fear, deep-rooted in the people. I do 
not however mean to deny, that the cheap- 
ness of beer may for a time encourage and 
increase the mischief. If you have curbed 
in a horse too tight, when you loosen the 
rein it is likely he will at first go a little 
too free: it is likely he will throw up 
his head, and give two or three flings not 
very comfortable or very safe to the rider. 
But these are soon over, and, when we see 
his powerful action and free paces, who will 
not confess that he goes better and safer now, 
than when curbed, and cramped, and deprived 
of his Uberty. It is just so when an indul-^ 
gence has been newly granted f o those who 



Jiave been deprived of it too long : but let 
them have time to recover themselves and 
to understand their privileges, and the mis^ 
chief will cease. The good will overcome the 
evil. How is it that we so seldom hear now 
of drunkenness among the rich? As far as my 
experience goes, I assure you, (and I would 
not tell you an untruth,) it is a vice scarcely 
known in the higher ranks of this country. 
They have learnt to know better. They know 
there is no pleasure in destroying their reascn; 
they know there is no credit in reeling to 
and fro and staggering in the streets ; they 
know there is no satisfaction in quarrelling 
with their best friends, in fighting, disputing, 
disturbance, and noise. And therefore, 
though they have wine and beer and spirits 
at their command, we scarcely see or hear 
of a rich man in liquor. I say, they know 
better. And may not the poor man know 
better too ? Certainly he may ; and I look 
forward with equal pleasure and confidence 
to the day, when the poor shall see their own 
interests, and refuse to ruin their health and 
iamilies and happiness here and hereafter, 
for such a paltry pleasure as that of drinking. 
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la the meanwhile let us take heed that we 
suffer oot that whioh should have been for 
our health, to be unto us an occasioa of 
falling ; let us beware how we turn those 
gifts of God, whioh were intended for our 
comfort and joy» into a means of sin and 
misery. We have a King and Government, 
who delight in adding to the comforts and 
privileges of the people, and I am sure they 
would grieve to put this or any. proper in- 
dulgence out of the reach of the poor. But, 
if drunkenness continue to prevail, it may be a 
matter of necessity to close the beer-houses 
and increase the price of beer; axul then 
inclination must give place to duty. Before 
that day comes I trust we shall have learnt 
wisdom by experience, and shall understand 
how to use our liberty without abusing it. 

The great danger to the poor man in 
the present day is not so much in going 
to a public-house, as in going to a bad 
pttblic^house and mixing with bad company^ 
There is no reason in the world why th« 
trade of a publican may not be an honest 
and useful and respectable calling. If ; it 
is otherwise, the fault I am sure is .much 
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more in the publican than in the business ; 
but when we find a man enticing persons to 
drink at his house whose famihes he knows 
are starving ; when we find him encouraging 
or permitting there thieves and others of 
notorious bad character ; or when the pub- 
lican himself is a brawler, a swearer, a pro- 
fane person ; then we must avoid that man's 
house as we would a pestilence or a fever* 
No good can come of such proceedings 
dther to the landlord or his customers* 
If a man stop me on the road and take 
from me my watch or purse, he commits a 
great crime indeed, but my loss may be 
made up again, or I can bear it without any 
serious inconvenience : but, when a publican 
entices a poor man to spend all his hard 
earnings, and by tempting and trusting him 
leads him to neglect his family and business ; 
this perhaps is not robbery, but it is ruin to 
the poor man, it is starvation to his family, 
it is a crime in the eyes of God not less than 
robbery itself* To know that the children 
are starving, and yet tempt a man to spend 
all his earnings ; to know that he has no 
honest means of payment, and yet tempt him 
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to incur a debt ; who can expect to succeed 
who knows and does these things ? Are we 
so foolish as to think to prosper without God's 
blessing on our business^ and did God ever 
give his blessing on such persons and prac- 
tices as these ? They say, We must get a 
living— we have wives and families to sup- 
port—and we must live by our business. 
JVue ; but who has ever thriven long on 
the gains of dishonesty ? or if a man by such 
practices seem to thrive now, is there not a 
reckt)ning to come which will leave him 
ten thousand times a loser ? *^ The duty we 
owe to our neighbour is in our excellent 
Catechism said among many other things to 
consist in this, That we learn and labour 
truly to get our own living, and to do our 
duty in that state of life to which it shall 
please God to call us. Our living must be 
gotj but got truly ^ that is, justly and honestly. 
We must answer the state to which God 
calls us, but God calls no man to a state 
and trade of sin. And therefore when a 
calling engages any man in acts of sin, or in 
enticing other men to sin ; when it drives 

« Stanhope. 
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him upon: methods of falsehood or deceit or 
any manner of dissolute conversation ; when 
the profits expected from it are not to be 
obtained so long as innocency and a clear 
conscience are preserved: those gains are 
the wages of iniquity, the price of heaven 
and our souls ; that caUing is certainly un- 
lawful, and no advantages, no not all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
can make it fit for a prudent man to choose. 
That trade is a losing one at the last, though 
it may bring in now thousands of silver and 
gold— for who would choose to be clothed 
in piurple and fine Unen and fare sumptuously 
for a few days, if he shall be doomed here- 
after to cry through endless ages for a drop 
of water to cool his tongue when he shall be 
tormented in that flame ? 

Supposing, therefore, it were true that the 
business can not be followed except by mean 
and dishonest practices, every wise man 
would, in charity to himself no less than to 
others, give it up altogether. But this is 
certainly not the case : for I repeat what I 
said before, there is no reason why the trade 
of a pubUcan should not be an honest, useful, 
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and respectable caHing. How different are 
some public-houses from others ! and do we 
not always find, that where the house is quiet 
and respectable^ there the business thrives 
best, there are the best customers ? So that 
those publicans who encourage bad charac- 
ters and bad practices in their houses have 
not even that poor excuse of making a profit 
by them. They would make a much better 
profit by forbidding them , to say nothing of 
the peace and comfort in their own families, 
and the sweet satisfaction of a clear • con* 
science. 

I hope the remarks I have thought it my 

duty to make will be received in the spirit 

in which they have been spoken, a spirit of 

kindness, goodwill, and aflfection. They are 

remarks which could not so properly have 

been delivered in the church, but are never- 

theless of the utmost importance to your 

best and everlasting interests. I am very 

far from supposing that all or many of us 

need any advice upon the subject, or that 

the vice of drunkenness has made greater 

progress here than in other and neighbouring 

places. But still if only one neighbour had 
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fallen into a fire, should we not hasten to 
help and to save him if we could? much 
more, if but one soul is at stake, ought the 
faithful minister of Christ to warn, to in- 
struct, to set forth, in as plain words as he 
can, the danger and the loss. Brethren, 
says St. James, if any of you do err from 
the truth and one convert him, let him 
know, that he which converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins ^. 

^ James v. 19, 20. 



THE END. 
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